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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF.  AMERICA  AND  ITS 

RESULTS. 

A  PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS. 


Blindness  has  always  appealed  to  the  pity  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  first  American  school  for  the  blind, 
founded  in  Boston  in  1832,  speedily  interested  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who  have  generously  sup¬ 
ported  it  through  private  donations  and  through  ap¬ 
propriations  by  the  legislature.  It  has  been  for  more 
than  half  a  century  a  proud  boast  of  the  old  Bay 
State,  that  she  possessed  the  best  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  sightless  in  the  world. 

While  the  sympathy  called  out  by  this  class  of  un¬ 
fortunates  is  most  important  to  their  welfare,  it  has 
also  its  dangers. 

Blindness,  especially  when  it  befalls  those  who  are 
no  longer  young,  tends  to  benumb  the  activities  and 
to  depress  the  spirits.  For  this,  its  victims  are  not  to 
be  blamed,  yet  the  sympathy  which  impels  people  to 
sit  down  and  condole  with  them  or  to  extend  the 
hand  of  charity  is  calculated  to  do  harm.  Rather 
must  we  follow  the  example  of  the  Master  who  bade 
the  sick  arise  and  walk. 

Tender-hearted  men  and  women  are  often  tempted 
to  assist  the  blind  in  a  way  to  deaden  effort,  while. 
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among  the  latter,  the  natural  human  desire  to  avoid 
hard  work  leads  to  the  proposal,  from  time  to  time,  of 
schemes  which  are  charities  in  disguise. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  work  for 
this  class  during  the  past  seventy  years,  we  find  that 
it  has  been  frequently  necessary  to  combat  this  ten¬ 
dency.  The  degree  of  independence  achieved  by  the 
blind,  greater  in  Massachusetts  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  has  been  won  only  at  the  cost  of 
many  struggles  and  by  the  defeat  of  various  unwise 
plans. 

The  new  movement  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind 
will  be  an  excellent  thing,  if  it  is  wisely  conducted. 
But,  in  order  to  achieve  success,  it  must  be  carried  on 
in  the  light  of  past  experience,  as  well  as  of  modern 
methods.  Those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  wish  to  proceed 
intelligently  with  full  knowledge  of  existing  facts  and 
conditions. 

Some  advocates  of  the  new  movement  have  not 
only  neglected  to  state  these  but  have  made  compari¬ 
sons  that  are  misleading  and  that  tend  to  undervalue 
and  disparage  the  sterling  work  done  for  the  blind  in 
our  own  country.  A  school  of  a  select  class  of  students 
of  proved  capacity  may  be  an  excellent  or  a  possible 
thing  in  an  aristocratic  country  like  Great  Britain. 
But  it  is  not  adapted  to  our  democratic  soil,  nor  can 
the  status  of  its  graduates  —  persons  of  special  talent 
—  be  compared  justly  with  that  of  the  young  men 
and  women,  educated  at  American  institutions  which 
are  free  to  all. 

In  order  to  accjuaint  the  public  with  the  true  state 
of  affairs  and  to  correct  the  false  impressions  made 
by  these  partial  statements,  we  have  deemed  it  wise 
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to  reprint  two  speeches  ^  made  by  the  author  of  these 
remarks,  together  with  other  data  upon  the  subject 

The  great  growth  and  development  of  the  work  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  are  well  known 
to  the  world.  Only  those  who  pay  special  attention 
to  it,  however,  know  how  earnest  are  the  efforts  and 
how  incessant  the  labors  of  the  successors  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  founder  of  the  school,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.  Recognizing  the  breadth  of  his  views 
and  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  they  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  carry  these  out  faithfully,  accepting  at  the 
same  time  the  improvements  suggested  by  modern 
thought.  In  the  education  of  blind  children  and 
youth,  they  have  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps.  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  workshop  for  adult  blind  and 
of  the  salesrooms  connected  with  it,  established  by 
Dr.  Howe  in  the  early  days  of  the  institution,  his 
well  matured  plans  have  been  carried  out  with  scru¬ 
pulous  fidelity,  yet  in  no  slavish  spirit.  None  of  his 
arrangements  for  helping  the  blind  to  -  become  self- 
supporting  and  useful  members  of  society  has  ever 
been  set  aside  or  disregarded  in  any  way. 

*The  first  of  these  addresses  was  delivered  in  April,  1903,  at  a  reception  given  at  the  kinder¬ 
garten  for  the  blind  by  the  ladies’  visiting  committee;  the  second  was  made  on  the  2nd  of  Jane, 
1903,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
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ADDRESS  OF  MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 

DELIVERED  IN  APRIL,  I903,  AT  A  RECEPTION  GIVEN  AT  THE 
KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND  BY  THE 
ladies’  visiting  COMMITTEE. 

[reprinted  from  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  kindergarten.] 

Mr.  Presidc7tt,  Ladies  'and  Gentleme^i :  —  I  can  hardly  find 
words  to  express  adequately  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  great  kindness  in  coming  here  this  afternoon  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  ladies’  visiting  committee,  under 
whose  auspices  this  reception  is  held.  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  delighted  to  have  under  our  humble  roof  so  many 
of  the  stanch  friends  and  constant  benefactors  of  the  blind. 
Believe  me  your  presence  in  this  place  is  not  only  a  source  of 
genuine  pleasure  and  encouragement  to  the  teachers  and 
other  officers,  but  a  blessing  and  a  benediction  to  the  little 
children,  in  whose  well-being  you  are  so  deeply  interested.  I 
rejoice  to  see  that  the  powerful  spirit  of  benevolence,  which 
has  induced  so  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  people 
of  Boston  to  provide  the  means  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  this  juvenile  school,  is  still  abroad  and  as  potent  as 
ever. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  gain  a  thorough 
understanding  of  our  work  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  character  and  aspects  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  I  must  give  you  a  clear 
idea  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  the  admission 
of  pupils  to  our  school,  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
in  which  most  of  them  are  when  they  come  to  us  and  of  the 
various  circumstances  under  which  our  labors  are  carried  on. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  purely  democratic  country,  the 
fundamental  law  of  which  secures  a  perfect  equality  of  rights 
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and  duties  to  all  its  inhabitants,  we  are  obliged  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  every  American  child  is  entitled  to  be  educated 
according  to  his  need  and  capacity,  regardless  of  his  ancestry, 
his  social  status,  his  race  or  color.  It  matters  not  whence  he 
hails,  whose  offspring  he  is,  what  is  his  destiny  in  life  and 
whether  he  is  normal  or  defective ;  he  has  an  indisputable 
claim  upon  the  community  or  upon  the  state  to  be  taught  and 
enlightened.  This  claim  is  always  conceded  to  be  just,  and 
the  necessary  opportunities  for  instruction  are  provided. 

Thus  the  country  is  dotted  with  common  schools  and 
special  institutions,  which  are  supported  at  public  expense  or 
by  private  benevolence  and  which  are  adapted  to  meet  the 
general  wants  and  particular  requirements  of  children  of  every 
description.  To  these  special  institutions  and  to  the  primary 
grade  of  the  public  schools  all  applicants  of  suitable  age  are 
readily  admitted  without  being  subjected  to  examinations  and 
trials  in  order  to  prove  their  fitness  to  become  pupils  or  the 
degree  of  their  mentality.  Nor  do  they  need  to  show  that 
they  possess  a  certain  amount  of  talent  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  all  boys  and  girls,  but 
especially  in  that  of  the  blind. 

When  a  child  is  reported  to  us  we  never  stop  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  in  good  or  in  poor  health,  bright  or  dull,  ener¬ 
getic  or  apathetic,  active  or  incapable  of  exertion,  strong  or 
weak.  If  his  sight  appears  to  be  so  impaired  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  read  and  write  by  using  his  eyes,  and 
if  he  is  not  absolutely  unsound  in  mind,  that  is  enough  for  us. 
We  take  him  in  at  once  and  try  to  find  how  we  can  help  him 
and  bring  him  out  from  darkness  into  light.  We  surround  him 
with  the  influences  of  a  refined  environment  and  of  a  con¬ 
genial  home,  wherein  love  and  kindness  reign  supreme,  and 
place  him  under  the  control  of  caretakers  and  instructors  of 
superior  ability  and  skill,  who  proceed  to  train  and  teach  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  rouse  him  and  bring  him  out  from  a  state 
of  inertness  into  one  of  activity.  We  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  develop  in  harmonious  proportions  his  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  If  we  discover  that  his  power 
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of  comprehension  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
ordinary  children  or  that  his  machinery  for  producing  element¬ 
ary  thoughts  and  for  putting  these,  as  well  as  his  desires  and 
will,  into  action  is  imperfect,  we  do  not  become  discouraged 
and  give  him  up.  On  the  contrary,  we  use  all  available  means 
to  awaken  his  energies,  strengthen  his  muscles,  improve  his 
health  and  kindle  a  flame  of  capacity  of  some  sort  through 
the  sparks  of  intelligence  which  may  be  found  buried  in  his 
weak  and  debilitated  physical  organization.  Day  after  day 
we  strive  to  vivify  and  quicken  the  dormant  parts  of  his  brain, 
to  unfold  and  discipline  his  mental  faculties  and  to  gain  such 
results  in  this  direction  as  earnestness  of  purpose,  unwearied 
patience,  constant  toil,  a  rare  degree  of  altruism  and  rational 
methods  of  training  can  achieve.  Here  in  this  group  of 
children  are  several  who  show  symptoms  of  feeble-mindedness 
and  are  utterly  helpless  ;  nevertheless  we  do  not  send  them 
away.  We  keep  them  here  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  by  perseverance  and  proper  treatment  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  and  to  render  their  lives  less  of  a  burden  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  This  rule  prevails 
not  only  with  us  but  everywhere  in  this  country.  We  never 
dream  of  throwing  a  pupil  overboard  after  a  trial  of  six  months 
or  of  a  year  because  he  proves  to  be  destitute  of  musical  talent 
or  because  he  lacks  average  mental  capacity. 

In  consequence  of  this  practice  there  are  in  every  American 
institution  for  the  blind  not  a  few  scholars  who  do  not  pos- 
'  sess  the  average  degree  of  intelligence  and  some  who  are 
decidedly  either  backward  or  weak  of  mind  and  of  purpose. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  in  spite  of  the  special 
attention  and  excellent  care  which  all  these  are  invariably 
receiving,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  they  fail 
to  become  absolutely  self-reliant  and  to  pursue  a  vocation 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  living.  Therefore,  on 
account  of  this  serious  drawback,  the  number  of  the  success¬ 
ful  graduates  of  our  schools  is  at  the  lowest  calculation  dimin¬ 
ished  by  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  sus- 
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tained  by  official  statistics,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that 
most  of  the  leading  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  do  a 
broader  and  more  thorough  and  effective  work  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  and  youth  than  that  which  is  accomplished 
elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  fruits  of  the  ministrations  of  these 
establishments,  whether  they  are  considered  from  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  or  from  a  social  and  material  standpoint, 
are  more  abundant  and  of  a  higher  value  than  those  obtained 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  For  these 
results  great  credit  is  due  to  the  intelligence  and  superior 
professional  attainments  of  a  large  number  of  able  teachers 
who  devote  themselves  with  earnest  purpose  to  this  cause  and 
to  the  unstinted  generosity  of  the  American  people  who  pro- 
vide  the  means  for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

In  1872  when  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind  was  established  in  England,  it  was  modelled  after  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  every  particular.  Not  only  the  system 
of  instruction  and  training,  devised  and  perfected  by  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  transferred  in  all  its  details  from 
South  Boston  to  the  old  motherland  where  it  has  ever  since 
been  practised  in  its  original  form  without  a  single  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  fundamental  principles  and  methods,  but  every 
one  of  the  teachers,  who  were  engaged  to  transplant  this 
American  educational  scheme  from  our  own  soil  to  that  of 
England  and  make  it  a  success,  was  trained  by  the  founder 
of  our  school.  In  his  forty-third  annual  report  Dr.  Howe 
refers  to  this  matter  in  the  following  words  :  — 

This  enterprise  [the  Normal  College]  was  conceived,  I  believe, 
by  that  veteran  and  able  friend  of  the  blind,  Dr.  Armitage  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  is  himself  blind ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
through  the  difficult  process  of  birth,  and  brought  into  real  life  and 
strength,  by  the  hands  of  Francis  J.  Campbell.  .  .  .  When  Dr.  Ar¬ 
mitage  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Campbell  he  wrote  to  me 
inquiring  about  his  character  and  fitness  for  the  task.  Being  satis¬ 
fied  on  this  point,  it  appears  that  he  intrusted  the  matter  to  him. 
Mr.  C.  could  not  find  suitable  teachers  in  London,  and  sought 
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some  who  had  been  trained  in  our  school.  He  applied  to  me  to 
give  leave  of  absence  to  one  of  our  teachers  to  help  him,  and  I 
consented  with  pleasure.  He  then  applied  for  another  and  an¬ 
other,  as  his  school  grew ;  and  he  obtained  them  because  I  felt 
bound  by  duty  to  the  cause  to  help  what  was  in  reality  an  Ameri¬ 
can  institution,  struggling  for  existence  in  a  foreign  land,  which 
would  give  the  blind  greater  advantages  than  any  existing  there. 

For  this  reason  I  consented  to  part  with  several  [six]  of  my  most 
valued  assistants  and  teachers ;  and  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  soon  became  virtually  an 
American  institution  for  the  instruction  of  British  youth. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Howe,  his  friend,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
spoke  as  follows  on  the  same  subject :  — 

Mr.  Campbell  told  me  that  when  he  first  came  to  the  institution 
[the  Normal  College]  and  was  authorized  to  organize  the  staff  of 
the  school  with  a  number  of  teachers  to  name,  those  noble  men 
and  women  gave  him  literally  carte  blanche  that  he  might  choose  his 
assistants  from  the  whole  of  the  world ;  and  he  told  me  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  music  depart¬ 
ment,  all  were  chosen  from  America  —  directly  or  indirectly  they 
came  from  the  training  of  our  own  home  institution  here,  from  the 
people  whom  Dr.  Howe  had  trained. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
American  schools  for  the  blind,  are  familiar  to  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  subject.  The  prestige  and  success  of 
the  American  institutions  are  established  on  so  firm  a  basis 
and  are  so  well  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them,  were  it  not 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  of  late  by  certain  persons  to  be¬ 
little  and  disparage  them.  This  effort  appears  to  be  against 
the  work  in  Massachusetts  in  particular.  The  citizens  of  the 
old  Bay  State  have  long  been  proud  of  her  preeminence  in  ed¬ 
ucation  and  philanthropy,  and  if  any  of  them  have  been  misled 
by  partial  statements,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know 
the  truth  and  to  learn  that  she  still  retains  her  noble  and 


commanding  position.  Statements  of  facts  are  sometimes 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  more  erroneous  impression 
than  would  the  use  of  a  deliberate  untruth. 

We  hear  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  institution 
at  Upper  Norwood  in  England.  Glowing  tales  are  told 
of  the  marvellous  success  of  its  graduates  and  the  su¬ 
perior  methods  of  instruction  and  training,  which  enable 
eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  them  to  become  self-supporting. 
We  are  always  glad  to  learn  of  the  success  of  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the  blind  whether  at  home 
or  abroad  and  to  give  a  due  meed  of  praise  to  those  who  have 
earned  it.  But  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
the  Royal  college  and  the  American  institutions,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  the  causes  which  produce  these  effects.  How 
comes  it  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  former  are  self- 
supporting  ?  Because  its  personnel  consists  of  picked  boys 
and  girls.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  of  this  school 
in  England  are  selected  from  about  forty  thousand  blind 
people  who  live  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  there  are  only 
3,983  sightless  persons  in  Massachusetts,  from  whom  come 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  beneficiaries  of  the  state  who 
are  placed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion.  These  facts  —  so  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of 
the  case  —  are  never  mentioned  by  those  who  describe  the 
Royal  college.  They  talk  at  random  about  the  complete 
technical  school  connected  with  the  college,  in  which  handi¬ 
crafts  are  taught  and  practised ;  but  when  the  searchlight  of 
truth  is  turned  on  we  find  that  the  sole  craft  taught  therein 
is  that  of  tuning  pianofortes.  It  should  also  be  said  that  the 
amount  of  educational  manual  training  given  there  is  infinitely 
less  than  that  received  by  the  pupils  of  the  primary  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  kindergarten.  It  is  well  to  state  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  students,  since  many  of  these  are  supported  by  special 
scholarship  committees,  which  choose  them  from  among  the 
advanced  pupils  of  the  local  schools  in  Scotland  and  else¬ 
where  and  send  them  to  Upper  Norwood  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  this  craft. 
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In  order  to  prove  that  the  above  statements  are  absolutely 
correct  in  every  particular,  we  subjoin  here  a  mass  of  official 
testimony  which  we  have  gathered  from  the  annual  reports 
and  circulars  of  the  college  and  which  we  reprint  with  strict 
accuracy. 

The  first  report  of  the  institution  under  consideration  was 
published  by  the  executive  committee  in  1873,  and  on  the 
8th  page  of  this  document  occurs  the  following  statement :  — 

The  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Blind  in  France  and 
America  being  designed  for  young  persons  of  all  capacities,  many 
of  the  pupils  received  by  them  have  but  little  intellectual  or 
musical  ability.  As  it  is  intended  to  admit  to  the  Normal  College 
only  candidates  who  possess  the  requisite  talent,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  successful  graduates  may  be  anticipated  than  at  any 
Institution  abroad. 

The  terms  for  admission  to  the  college  were  given  in  a 
prospectus  which  was  printed  in  full  on  the  7th  page  of  the 
second  annual  report  and  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  :  — 

The  College  is  a  Charitable  Institution,  specially  designed  to 
benefit  the  Blind  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  open,  however,  to  the  young  of  every  class,  but  only 
those  will  be  received  as  pupils,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  show  sufficient  ability  to  make  it  probable  that  by  instruc¬ 
tion  they  can  be  rendered  capable  of  self-support. 

As  without  previous  trial  it  would  in  many  cases  be  difficult 
to  determine  whether  an  applicant  for  admission  has  sufficient 
capacity  for  the  kind  of  education  given  at  the  College,  candidates 
will  first  be  received  as  probationers  for  a  term  of  three  months  or 
less. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  circular  was  reprinted  in  each 
succeeding  report. 

On  the  17th  page  of  the  eighth  report,  published  in  1881, 
the  following  statement  is  found  :  — 

The  Gardner  Trustees  conferred  with  the  College  authorities, 
and  arranged  to  assist  twenty-three  pupils  during  the  year.  A 
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large  number  of  candidates  were  examined,  and  so  far  as  possible 
the  selection  was  made  according  to  merit. 

In  1876  the  following  information  was  given  on  the  17th 
page  of  the  third  annual  report :  — 

The  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  so  long  the  director  of  the  well-known 
Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  U.S.,  in  a  recent  report,  stated  that 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  of  that  institution  had  become 
independent  men  and  women,  taking  their  part  with  their  fellows 
in  the  busy  world.  .  .  . 

Many  other  institutions,  as  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  etc.,  claim 
that  their  success  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  Boston. 

On  the  281st  page  of  the  printed  volume  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congrh  hiteniational  pour  1  Amelioration  du  sort  des 
Avetigles,  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  August,  1902,  is  given 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  John  P.  Coldstream  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  a 
member  of  a  local  special  scholarship  committee  of  that  city, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  the  means  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  of  Scotland.  He  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  procedure  of  this  society  in  the  choice  of  its  benefici¬ 
aries  :  — 

Having  selected  promising  young  men  and  women,  we  send 
them  to  the  Royal  College  at  Norwood.  .  .  . 

The  pupil  goes  at  first  for  three  months  on  probation,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  Principal  of  the  College  reports  whether  he  or 
she  has  sufficient  talent  to  justify  further  training  at  the  College. 

In  selecting  the  pupils,  great  care  has  to  be  taken,  that  both 
physically  and  morally,  from  family  history  and  personally,  the 
pupil  is  likely  to  turn  out  well.  We  have  had  very  few  failures, 
only  one  or  two. 

Finally,  the  oft  repeated  intimation  that  the  doors  of  the 
Royal  college  are  wide  open  to  the  adult  blind  and  that  many 
of  these  are  received  therein  and  rendered  capable  of  earning 
a  livelihood  is  contradicted  by  the  printed  rules  of  admission 
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to  that  institution.  In  these  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the 
senior  class  of  the  college  consists  of  pupils  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  years  old  and  that  exceptional  cases  of  persons 
over  this  age  can  only  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

These  facts  and  circumstances,  gathered  with  scrupulous 
care  and  set  forth  with  absolute  exactness,  show  clearly  the 
unfairness,  nay  the  impossibility  of  comparing  the  results 
obtained  in  the  American  schools  for  the  blind  with  those 
secured  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  England  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  special  conditions  and  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  which  are  peculiar  to  each  case.  Where  the  premises 
are  not  correctly  and  fully  stated,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
draw  a  just  conclusion  or  to  receive  a  true  impression. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  permit  me  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  early  history  of  the  kindergarten  and  to  its  remarkable 
growth  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

In  June,  1882,  a  solitary  voice  was  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
little  sightless  children,  proclaiming  the  imperative  necessity 
of  establishing  a  kindergarten  for  their  benefit.  At  first  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  call ;  but  after  some  time, 
through  systematic  and  persistent  efforts,  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  aroused,  and  apathetic  indifference  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  earnest  activity.  The  number  of  those  who 
heeded  the  appeal  and  gave  substantial  assistance  to  the 
new  enterprise  increased  so  steadily  that  five  years  later  the 
first  building  was  erected  and  consecrated  to  its  beneficent 
uses.  The  exercises  of  its  dedication  were  held  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1887,  and  were  attended  by  a  large  company  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  elements  in  our  society.  Many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  and  women  were  present.  Among  these 
were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided  with  his  wonted  grace 
and  efficiency,  Dr.  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol, 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Mr.  William  Endicott,  junior,  and  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott,  Mr.  John  Sullivan  Dwight,  Miss  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Will- 
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iam  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay, 
Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  Mr.  Joseph  Beal  Glover,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Thorndike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Wales,  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Wales,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Mr.  John  M. 
Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Mr.  Alexander 
Young  and  a  host  of  others.  The  kindergarten  was  opened 
on  the  second  day  of  May,  and  the  work  was  then  inaugurated 
with  ten  children. 

This  was  a  small  beginning ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  there  was  an  imperative  demand 
for  more  room.  Since  then  the  growth  of  the  juvenile  school 
has  been  very  rapid,  and  we  have  today  four  buildings  includ¬ 
ing  this  hall,  instead  of  a  single  house,  and  ninety-five  children 
in  attendance. 

Some  time  ago  it  became  evident  that  our  accommodations 
for  girls  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  receive  without 
unnecessary  delays  all  suitable  applicants  for  admission.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  trustees,  and,  after 
considering  it  carefully,  they  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  construction  of  another  building,  the 
fifth  in  number.  All  the  members  of  the  board  were  eager 
for  the  speedy  erection  of  this  edifice,  but  one  of  them  was 
particularly  urgent  and  almost  impatient  to  see  it  finished  and 
put  into. use;  and  I  cannot  refrain  in  this  connection  from  re¬ 
ferring  in  a  few  words  to  my  dear  friend  and  the  great  pro¬ 
moter  of  our  cause,  the  late  Joseph  Beal  Glover,  whose 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  seldom  been  excelled. 

Mr.  Glover  was  profoundly  interested  in  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  the  kindergarten  and  labored  indefatigably  for  its 
success  and  prosperity.  He  loved  this  place  dearly  and  was 
very  proud  of  what  had  been  achieved  here.  He  attended 
our  entertainments  regularly  and  derived  an  immense  amount 
of  pleasure  from  the  exercises  of  the  children.  At  a  good 
old  age  he  dropped  like  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life  and 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He  has  left  us  for  ever.  We 
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shall  see  his  benign  face  no  more,  nor  shall  we  hear  his  ring¬ 
ing  voice  again.  Yet  this  does  not  imply  that  all  is  over 
because  he  has  been  taken  away  from  us.  No,  not  by  any 
means !  He  is  now  as  near  to  our  hearts  as  ever  before. 
His  memory  will  remain  always  green  and  fragrant  to  those 
to  whose  cause  he  has  rendered  most  valuable  and  absolutely 
disinterested  service.  Through  his  munificent  benefactions 
he  has  won  a  crown  of  honor,  and  it  was  right  and  just  and 
proper  to  put  it  upon  his  brow.  Thus  the  name  of  Joseph 
Beal  Glover,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  has  been  placed  in 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  portico  of  yonder  building 
as  a  tribute  to  his  generosity,  and  there  it  will  remain  for 
many  long  years,  let  us  hope.  That  edifice  will  stand  always 
as  a  monument  to  his  benevolence  and  as  an  incitement  to 
others  to  rise  up  and  follow  the  example  of  this  noble  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  afflicted  members  of  the  human  family. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 

MADE  AT  THE  ANNUAL  EXERCISES  OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 
HELD  AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE  ON  THE  2ND 

OF  JUNE,  1903. 

[reprinted  from  the  seventy-second  annual  report  of  the  PERKINS  INSTITUTION.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  —  I  am  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  the  esteemed  president 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind,  who 
was  to  preside  on  this  occasion  and  lend  to  it  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  has  notified  me  that  he  is  unable  for  imperative  reasons 
to  be  with  us  today.  This  unwelcome  news  came  too  late  this 
morning  to  allow  me  sufficient  time  to  invite  some  one  else  to  take 
his  place.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  step  forward 
and  fill  the  vacancy.  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  unexpected 
change  causes  a  great  disappointment  to  you ;  nevertheless  I  hope 
that  you  will  make  the  best  of  it  and  that  you  will  listen  patiently 
to  a  few  words  which  I  beg  to  address  to  you. 

First  and  above  all,  I  wish  to  extend  to  each  and  all  of  you 
a  cordial  welcome  and  to  thank  you  most  earnestly  in  my  own 
name  and  in  behalf  of  my  faithful  associates  and  assistants 
for  your  presence  here  today  and  for  the  unabating  interest 
which  you  manifest  in  our  pupils. 

Year  after  year  you  gather  in  this  magnificent  temple  of  art 
with  great  eagerness  to  witness  these  exercises  and  get  an  idea 
of  what  is  accomplished  in  our  school  —  I  might  say  with  strict 
propriety  in  your  school,  because  there  are  many  among  you 
who  have  been  for  a  long  time  its  stanch  friends  and  who  have 
contributed  enough  towards  its  growth  and  support  to  be  classed 
with  its  proprietors.  As  on  all  former  occasions  of  this  kind 
our  purpose  has  been  to  have  a  number  of  our  pupils  go  through 
certain  literary,  scientific  and  musical  performances,  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  judge  fairly  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution,  so  our 
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intention  on  this  one  is  to  give  you  precisely  the  same  opportunity 
of  seeing  for  yourselves  and  of  forming  your  own  opinion. 

In  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  school  and  its  operations,  I 
assure  you  that  my  remarks  will  be  distinct  and  plain  spoken. 
I  have  a  thorough  aversion  to  misleading  statements.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  more  distasteful  to  me  than  tricky  bragging. 
I  leave  this  entirely  to  those  people  who  are  possessed  of  an  irre¬ 
pressible  passion  for  unscrupulous  misrepresentations  and  who 
make  it  their  business  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  unsophisticated  public 
with  boastful’  exaggerations  and  vaunting  pretensions.  I  assume 
nothing  which  does  not  rest  upon  absolute  truth.  Nor  do  I  lay 
claims  upon  achievements  which  cannot  stand  the  search-light 
of  the  closest  investigation.  Therefore  I  tell  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward,  unvarnished  story,  based  upon  incontrovertible  evidence, 
when  I  state  that  the  school  has  no  superior  anywhere,  either  in 
the  completeness  of  its  educational  forces  or  in  its  intellectual 
and  social  influences,  and  that  the  fruits  of  its  ministrations  in 
making  young  men  and  women  what  American  citizens  ought  to 
be  are  unsurpassed  by  those  produced  by  any  kindred  establish¬ 
ment  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the 
facts  and  figures  which  are  to  be  placed  before  you  will  convince 
you  that  the  institution  is  in  an  excellent  condition  and  that  it 
is  doing  an  admirable  work  which  deserves  your  appreciation. 
The  personnel  of  its  teachers  and  other  officers,  its  scheme  of 
education,  its  ample  equipment,  its  methods  of  training,  its 
facilities  and  arrangements  for  general  culture,  all  these  are  of 
the  highest  order  —  the  best  that  can  be  secured  anywhere. 

Of  the  eighteen  instructors  employed  in  the  literary  depart¬ 
ment,  six  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  remaining  twelve  have  been  trained  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  there  is  a  possibility  of 
finding  in  one  or  two  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Europe  an 
equal  number  of  tutors  who  have  enjoyed  academical  advantages 
similar  to  those  just  mentioned,  but  we  must  look  for  these 
only  in  Germany  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Among 
the  sixteen  teachers  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  there  are 
eight  graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  three  others  whose  talents  and  abilities  have  been  enhanced 
by  uncommon  educational  advantages,  while  the  remaining  five 
belong  to  the  class  of  prominent  specialists  and  distinguished 
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musicians  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  Boston.  To  this  list 
of  instructors  may  be  added  eight  more  who  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  giving  lessons  in  various  forms  of  manual  training. 

In  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  school  it  is  no  hyperbole 
to  say  that  this  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  that  can  be 
found  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  Our  library  contains  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  volumes  of  embossed  books,  printed  in 
every  known  system  of  raised  characters,  while  our  spacious 
museum  is  filled  with  a  vast  collection  of  educational  appliances 
and  apparatus,  mechanical  contrivances,  curious  implements  or 
weapons,  models  and  specimens  of  every  description  from  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  What  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  no  less  valuable  than  the  possession  of  these  objects  is 
the  constant  use  which  is  made  of  them  both  by  classes  and  by 
individuals. 

After  listening  patiently  to  my  remarks  you  naturally  desire 
to  know  what  are  the  actual  results  of  this  plan  of  education, 
of  these  methods  of  instruction  and  training,  of  the  efforts  of 
these  capable  and  fine  teachers  and  of  the  innumerable  peda¬ 
gogical  tools  and  material  appliances  which  are  placed  within 
their  reach.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  words.  You  want 
facts,  and  these  I  will  gladly  lay  before  you. 

An  eminent  and  most  reliable  statistician,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  who  has  been  recently  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
principal  executive  officer  in  the  public  library  of  Boston,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  chief  of  the  state  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  investigated  with 
great  assiduity  and  scrupulous  care  the  case  of  the  physically 
defective  population  in  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  industry, 
and  the  results  of  his  researches  were  tabulated. in  a  thoroughly 
systematic  form  and  published  in  February,  1902,  in  the  twenty- 
first  number  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  According  to  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Wadlin 
on  the  ninth  page  of  the  Bulletin,  there  are  in  our  state  3,983 
blind  persons.  Of  these  2,267  are  males  and  1,716  females. 
Of  the  former  1,240  (or  55  per  cent.)  and  of  the  latter  540 
(or  31  per  cent.)  are  entirely  self-supporting.  In  other 
words  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  people  of  Massachusetts, 
including  the  advanced  in  years  and  the  infirm,  are  able  to 
earn  their  living  without  assistance  or  subsidy  from  any  source. 
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public  or  private.  After  deducting  these  from  the  whole  num¬ 
ber,  together  with  those  who  are  living  with  their  families  and 
near  relatives,  there  remain  i8  per  cent,  who  are  depending 
either  entirely  or  in  part  upon  charity.  These  self-supporting 
people  being,  as  they  are,  most  seriously  handicapped  by  their 
infirmity  in  the  race  of  life,  how  could  they  become  independent 
without  the  direct  ministrations  of  the  school  or  the  indirect 
influences  which  it  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? 

These  facts  and  figures  speak  convincingly  for  themselves. 
They  tell  an  admirable  tale.  They  show  the  fruition  of  the 
great  principles  on  which  the  institution  was  founded  and  upon 
which  its  work  has  been  invariably  prosecuted  from  the  time 
of  its  establishment  to  the  present  day. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  school  was  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  dawn  of  a  great  period  in  the  history  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  When  it  was  first  established  the  horizon  of  the  state 
was  suffused  with  the  light  of  progress  and  true  democracy,  of 
freedom  and  moral  idealism,  of  human  advancement  and  fra¬ 
ternization.  These  illuminating  rays  came  for  the  most  part 
from  the  luminous  pleiades  of  reformers,  comprising  such  brilliant 
stars  as  Channing  and  Emerson,  Horace  Mann  and  Theodore 
Parker,  Sumner  and  Dorothea  Dix.  Dr.  Howe  belonged  to  this 
constellation  of  scholarly  thinkers  and  implacable  enemies  of 
the  iniquities  of  the  past.  He  was  one  of  them  in  high  aspira¬ 
tion  and  nobility  of  aim,  in  the  tendencies  and  inclination  of 
his  mind  and  spirit,  in  earnestness  of  purpose  and  ardent  desire 
to  do  what  could  be  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  suffering  and  dependent  members  of  the  human  family 
and  for  strengthening  their  sense  of  self-respect  and  dignity. 
He  was  born  to  become  a  warm-hearted  philanthropist  and  keen¬ 
witted  educator. 

The  quality  of  Dr.  Howe’s  mettle  and  the  extent  of  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  power  and  executive  ability  were  fully  proved  in 
foreign  lands,  where  he  went  immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  the  medical  school  of  his  native  town  and  volunteered  to 
serve  the  cause  of  liberty  and  fight  by  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
who  were  heroically  struggling  to  break  the  yoke  of  despotism 
and  regain  their  national  independence.  After  seven  years  of 
severe  hardships  and  gallant  efforts  he  returned  home  from  this 
chivalrous  campaign  and  entered  upon  that  of  humanity.  On 
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his  arrival  in  Boston  he  found  that  a  movement  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  had  already  been  inaugurated,  and  at  the  request  of 
its  promoters  he  unhesitatingly  undertook  to  organize  and  direct 
a  school  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  sufferers  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  established  in  Paris  in  1784  by  Valentin  Hauy, 
the  great  apostle  of  their  cause,  whose  achievements  in  this 
field  of  beneficence  added  a  new  jewel  to  the  glorious  diadem 
of  France. 

Dr.  Flowe  entered  upon  his  career  with  an  ardor  that  ignored 
all  obstacles,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  resistless  and  with 
an  industry  that  was  tireless.  He  rose  quickly  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  his  profession  and  became  the  Haiiy  of  the  new 
world.  He  labored  assiduously  and  indefatigably  in  constructing 
a  complete  system  of  education,  in  which  most  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  were  distinctly  characteristic  of  New  England.  Health  and 
thorough  physical  development,  broad  intellectual  and  moral  cult¬ 
ure,  love  of  industry  and  independence,  self-respect,  aversion  to 
idleness  and  alms-taking,  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  a 
realization  of  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  these  constituted  the  corner  stone  upon  which  a  pedagogical 
superstructure  of  exceptional  symmetry  and  peculiar  adaptation  to 
its  purposes  was  reared  by  the  master  hand  of  a  practical  phi¬ 
losopher  and  sane  reformer.  Upon  these  principles  and  with  the 
sole  end  in  view  of  cultivating  the  blind  on  all  sides  of  their  nature 
and  of  raising  among  them  the  standard  of  true  manhood  and 
womanhood,  their  education  was  pursued  during  the  long  life  of 
Dr.  Howe  with  the  remarkable  results  which  are  w^ell  known  all 
over  the  world  and  of  which  the  facts  and  figures  tabulated  by 
Mr.  Wadlin  give  you  a  clear  idea.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the  band  of  faithful 
and  able  men  and  women,  who  are  now  carrying  on  with  me  the 
work  of  the  school,  are  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  which 
animated  its  famous  founder  in  all  his  actions,  that  they  realize 
fully  the  value  and  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  which  is  committed 
to  their  care  and  that  they  wall  never  allow  it  to  suffer  or  de¬ 
teriorate  in  their  hands  for  lack  of  devotion  or  for  want  of  earnest 
endeavor. 
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TEACHING  BLIND  ADULTS  AT  THEIR  HOMES. 

We  reprint  from  the  seventy-second  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
adult  blind  at  their  homes.  This  beneficent  work, 
begun  in  1900,  is  growing  steadily  in  size  and  impor¬ 
tance.  " 

The  experience  of  another  year  shows  that  the  work  of 
teaching  blind  adults  at  their  homes  is  very  successful  and 
that  the  results  already  obtained  therefrom  are  such  as  to 
compensate  for  the  expense  which  the  state  has  incurred  in 
this  direction. 

The  number  of  those  desirous  of  learning  to  read  has 
steadily  increased  and  the  teachers  have  been  kept  constantly 
busy  in  endeavoring  to  help  every  blind  man  and  woman 
whose  case  has  been  brought  to  their  notice  and  to  do  justice 
to  all  of  them.  Now  and  then  they  have  met  with  persons 
who  were  averse  to  any  kind  of  exertion  and  who  had  no  de¬ 
sire  whatever  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented 
to  them  ;  but  these  were  exceptions,  and  as  a  general  rule 
the  ministrations  of  the  instructors  have  been  eagerly  sought 
and  duly  appreciated. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  a 
systematic  way  and  in  an  economical  and  thorough  manner. 
The  state  has  been  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has 
been  regularly  visited  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  everything 
has  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  expense  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  All  new  applications  for  lessons  have 
been  sent  to  the  institution  and  have  received  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  They  have  been  promptly  referred  to  the  principal 
teacher  with  instructions  that  a  fair  and  patient  trial  should 
be  given  in  each  case.  The  director  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  attending  to  the  correspondence,  in  making  or  exam¬ 
ining  and  approving  plans  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
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work,  in  exercising  a  constant  supervision  over  their  execu¬ 
tion  and  in  keeping  things  running  in  an  orderly  and  harmo¬ 
nious  manner.  He  has  rendered  his  services  gratuitously 
with  sincere  pleasure,  and  thus  the  whole  amount  of  the  state 
appropriation  has  been  exclusively  used  for  the  salary  of 
teachers  and  the  hire  of  guides  and  for  their  travelling  ex¬ 
penses. 

In'  furtherance  of  this  beneficent  undertaking  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  contributed  its  full  share  of  aid  by  supplying  from 
its  extensive  library  all  the  books  that  have  been  called  for 
either  by  the  instructors  or  by  the  readers  and  by  giving  such 
further  assistance  as  its  able  and  experienced  librarians  and 
clerks  could  render. 

The  teachers  have  discharged  their  respective  duties  with 
earnestness,  fidelity  and  efficiency.  They  have  made  per¬ 
sistent  endeavors  to  reach  those  who  were  in  need  of  their 
ministrations  and  have  tried  to  bring  their  pupils  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  inactivity  and  helplessness  and  to  foster  in 
them  a  spirit  of  self-confidence.  The  instructors  have  visited 
regularly  those  under  their  charge,  have  treated  them  with 
consideration  and  have  taught  them  to  read  and  write  and  to 
do  some  kind  of  work  with  their  hands,  so  that  their  time 
might  be  taken  up  by  some  useful  occupation  and  their  minds 
might  have  something  interesting  or  agreeable  to  think  about. 
They  have  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  disperse  the  clouds 
of  gloom  and  despair,  which  surrounded  their  fellows  in  mis¬ 
fortune  and  to  bring  to  these  the  joy  of  hope  and  the  cheer 
of  assurance  that  all  is  not  gone  with  the  extinction  of  light. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  numerous  instances 
the  teachers  have  been  exceedingly  successful  in  their  humane 
efforts.  They  have  encouraged  and  comforted  their  pupils, 
and  the  instruction  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  many  of  the 
adult  blind. 
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